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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF AGRIPPINA THE YOUNGER. 
(Continued.) 

Success, on a different occasion, con- 
soled Agrippina for the fate of her emissary. 
Vitellius, her favourite and chief minister, 
was charged before the emperor, by Junius 
Lupus, with treason against the state, anda 
design of usurping the sovereign power. In- 
duced by his fears, the feeble Claudius lis- 
tened to the danger which seemed to me- 
nace him, and suffered himself to be per- 
suaded to take measures for his safety. The 


of Caractacus, general of the forces of Bri-| 
tian, who, with his family, came to Rome} 
to do homage for his freedom. 

Thus elevated, and grasping the sub- 
stance of power, the shadow of which was| 
insufficient to satisfy her, she opposed the | 
judgment of the emperor, who favoured the 
Samaritans, and took the part of king Agrip- | 
pa and the Jews, for whom she finally pre- 
vailed. Her ascendancy over her husband 
subjected to her the empire: the nobles, 
the people, the governors of provinces, 
courted her protection by presents and sub- 
| mission. Indolently acquiescing in her pro- 








empress, alarmed for the fate of Vitellius, 
omitted no means for his preservation; by 


persuasion, remonstrance, and menace, she 


at length prevailed over the terrors of the 
emperor, and compelled him to relinquish 
his purpose. Vitellius was pronounced inno- 
cent of the charge laid against him, and his 
accuser sent into exile. 

Encouraged by the facility with which 
her purposes were effected, Agrippina re- 
sumed her darling plan, for the accomplish- 
ment of which she collected all her powers. 
Claudius was, by her iifluence, induced to 
adopt Domitius, to the prejudice of Britan- 
nicus, his son, a prince of distinguished me- 
rit. Domitius on this occasion received the 
name of Nero, and was associated with the 
emperor in the government, under pretence 
of relieving him from the fatigues of busi- 
ness. The people were deluded to author- 
ise the injustice, and to dignify the empress 
with the title of Augusta. Intoxicated with 
success, insatiable of honours, and desirous 
to be adored as a divinity, Agrippina usurped 
the privilege, till then held sacred, of as- 
cending the capitol in a magnificent chariot. 
In the temples, in the assemblies, in the 
streets of Rome, she appeared in royal robes, 
covered’ with gold and jewels, seated in a 
splendid equipage, and commanding the 
homage of all who approached her. Thirst- 
ing for distinction, she sent out a colony, 
who gave her name to the city of the Ubii. 
Placed on a’ scaffold, erected between the 
Roman eagles, she received the submission 


| jects, the incapacity of Claudius opposed no 
| limits to her power. She procured for her 





son, while yet immature, the toga virilis; 
and also, when in his twentieth year, the 
\| previlege of demanding the consulate, and 
| of exercising the proconsular authority, She 


ee 


| caused bounties to be distributed in his name 
}among the people and the army, and had 
| him declared prince of the Roman youth. 
| Nero appeared, in the circus and at the 
i games, richly habited in a triumphal robe; 
while Britannicus, the rightful heir, was 
'yetin the garment of the fretexta.* The 
forfeit of their posts was the punishment 
of those who showed disgust or compassion 
for the humiliation of their prince, while 
their offices were conferred on the partisans 
of the empress. Geta and Crispinus, cap- 
tains of the guard, were the first who in- 
‘curred this penalty; while Burrhus, an offi- 
cer who had attached himself to the cause 
which favoured his interest, received their 
incorporated companies. 

A scarcity at Rome afforded to Agrip- 
pina an opportunity of courting popularity 
for her son, of which she eagerly availed 


| 





who, weak in body and weaker in mind, was 
incapable of relieving the exigences of the 
state. The people, flocking round the pal- 
ace, cried aloud for bread: Claudius, with- 

* Worn by the sons of senators before the age of 


seventeen, when they assumed the toga 1-rilis, or 
habit of a man 











out fortitude or resource, and alarmed by 
the commotion, was, with little difficulty, 
induced by Agrippina to publish an edict, 
transferring upon Nero the burthen of go- 
vernment, beneath which his pusillanimous 
spirit shrunk. Nero, tutored on this occasion’ 
by his mother, caused a quantity of corn, 
reserved for the purpose, to be distributed 
among the populace; he afterwards, attend- 
ed by the senate, ascended the capitol, to 
offer prayers for the recovery of the empe- 
ror, who was reported to be labouring under 
a dangerous sickness. 

Narcissus, a freedman of Claudius, who, 
by ridding him of the late empress, Mes- 
| sulina, had acquired his confidence, saw 
; through the policy and the arts of Agrip- 
pina, and, from time to time, advised his 
master (whom he served as secretary) of 
her designs. Aware of his purpose, and con- 
vinced of his intractability, the empress 
meditated how she might rid herself of his’ 
interference. But, afraid of acting precipi- 
tately, she contented herself for a time with 
endeavours to undermine him in the confi- 
dence of Claudius, while she waited an op- 
portunity to effect his ruin; for which an 
occasion, at length, seemed to present it- 
self. 

A mock sea-fight was ordered upon the 
Lacus Fucinus, for the entertainment of the 
emperor, for which an hundred galleys _ 











herself. A tumult was purposely raised by | 
her emissaries to intimidate the emperor, | 








| were equipped. The banks of the lake, and 
| the adjacent mountains, were covered with 
| people, who crowded to the spectacle. The 
emperor, clothed in armour, was seated on 
a throne, erected on an eminence; near him, 
on another, appeared Agrippina magnifi- 
cently attired. The combat was performed 
without disorder, to the satisfaction of the 
spectators. The representation of an engag- 
ment by land was next ordered by Claudius, 
'for which bridges were thrown over the 
| lake. Near its mouth, where the water was 
used to discharge itself, a splendid repast 

was provided for the court. A bank had been 

cut for the purpose of letting the water pass 

ito a Canal made to receive it; when, rush- 
| ing suddenly, with aa unexpected force, 
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every thing was carried before the tide. An 
universal consternation took place on this 
disaster; when, in endeavouring to escape, 
some were drowned, and others trampled 
to death: while all was disorder, terror, and 
confusion, Agrippina seized the advantage, 
which the dismay of the emperor afforded 
her, to ruin Narcissus, by whom the spec- 
tacle had been prepared. She accused him 
of having neglected the means of security, 
for the purpose of appropriating to himself 
the sums allotted by Claudius for the show; 
while to this she added a heavy charge of 
peculation and fraud, under which, she de- 
clared, the provinces groaned. Narcissus 
defended himself with spirit, retorting on the 
empress the charge of ambition and pride: 
he sought also to convince the emperor of 
her veiws in the destruction of his servant, 
whose fidelity to his master (against whose 
family she meditated, in behalf of her son, 
the most criminal designs) he affirmed to 
have been his only fault. He declared among 
his friends, that whether Britannicus or Ne- | 
ro succeeded to the throne, his ruin was! 
equally certain; since the former would 
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by the emissaries of Agrippina; and, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Narcissus, who 
openly espoused her cause, she fell a sacri- 
fice to these ridiculous pretences. 
To be continued. 
—= +o 
For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER VII: 
Fear of detection, what a curse art thou! 
Griffith. 
Unseen perfection I could calm dismiss; 
Unmoved resign as yet untasted bliss; 
But that once seen, who hesitates to choose, 
And this, once tasted, *twould be death to lose! 
When the sun began to throw his early 
beams upon the turrets of Altenheim, Ame- 
lia and her aged companion were aroused 
from their slumbers by the bustle and con- 
fusion that reigned through the castle, and 
the thought of Florival’s disappearance, 
fresh upon their minds, they arose with 
heavy hearts. Amelia had ever admired the 





avenge upon him the death of his mother, 
whose licentiousness had dishonoured the 
emperor and the empire; nor would the lat- 
ter fail to espouse the cause of Agrippina, 
whose interest required his destruction. 





Still, while he survived, duty to his master, 
he protested, would constrain him to point 
out the snares that were spread in his path. 

Wavering between the contending parties, 
and wanting fortitude to check the irregu- 
larities of the empress, of which he was too 
well aware, the weak Claudius was incapa- 
ble of decision. Wine at length, by its tem- 
porary effects, gave him courage to avow 
his consciousness of the deceptions practised 
upon him, and to menace their author with 
future retribution. Agrippina, informed of 
the threat, which, in his intoxication, the 
emperor had let fall, determined to forestall 
‘the blow, and avert from herself the fate of 
Messalina: but, previous to the completion 
of this design, she was solicitous to remove 
a rival, whose pretensions she had for some 
time impatiently endured. 

Domitia Lepida, and aunt of Nero, 
wealthy, high-born, beautiful, haughty, and 
licentious, had presumed to oppose her at- 
tractions to those of the empress, and to di- 
vide with her the homage of the court. Her 
indulgence and liberality towards her nephew, 
had attraeted him to her with tender affec- 
tion, while the austerity of his mother made 
him shun her presence. An accusation of 
magic, of disaffection to the state, of an at- 
tempt to destroy the empress by unlawful 


beauties of the opening day, and drunk in, 
with a grateful heart, the luxurious draught 
of morning fragrance; but now she was too 
much occupied with fears for her dear Flori- 
val to enjoy the glorious sight. She threw 
open the shutters of her window and be- 
held unmoved the lustre of the rising day. 
The sun had just left the horizon and his 
bread orb gradually diminished as he ascend- 
ed the dappled track which he was destined 
to pursue. The mists of the night were per- 
ceptibly receding before him, and the tear of 
morning, that trembled upon the bending 
spray, was quickly absorbed by the fervour of 
his beams. The meadows appeared to smile 
and the mellow throats of the tuneful world 
warbled a matin anthem to the benevolent 
Creator. In short, it was a morning such as 
may have inspired Thomson when he 
wrote 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song? 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves, when every muse 

And every blooming pleasure wait without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk? 


“ Glorious sight,” exclaimed Minda 
“Look here, ye supporters of a false philoso- 
phy, and mark the omnipotence of that ad- 
mirable chance who commands the morn- 
ing to arise in all its splendour, then say 
there is no great First Cause. 

“ How often, with my Florival,” exclaimed 
Amelia, “ have I tasted the luscious repast 





practices, was preferred against Domitia, 








| which nature spreads to satisfy the mind. 











How often have we left our footprints in 
the dewy grass, while bounding over the 
meadows, animated by the carols of the lark, 
pouring his instinctive gratitude to a glorious 
Deity. But those times are now gone. Florival 
is dead and Amelia must be sacrificed to the 
man she loathes.” 

She now related to Minda the occurren- 
ces of the night, who was quite bewildered 
in the mazes of conjecture, being unable to 
find any clue that might probably lead to the 
unravelling of the mystery that surrounded 
Pandolfo and his attendants. She requested 
Amelia to accompany her in a walk, to enjoy 


. the cool refreshing breezes of the morning, 


to invigorate her body, and which would 
greatly tend to dissipate the gloom that 
seemed entirely to envelope her mind. This 
she conjured Amelia to despel, or at least to 
conceal as much as possible when before the 
count, since it might arouse his suspicions 
and accelerate the catastrophe she was so 
anxious to avoid, 

They passed through the gates into the 
garden, which was very extensive, and on 
the further side of which there was a kind 
of arbour, formed by the spreading branches 
of a grape vine, and from thence an outlet 
into the fields. Towards this they walked, 
intending to rest within it a few moments 
and then pursue their way into the meadows. 
They had nearly reached the spot, when 
Amelia perceived some person dressed as @ 
nobleman, followed by a servent, enter the 
arbour, through the outlet before mentioned. 
She gazed some moments on him, before 


‘she requested Minda to look. His figure 


was tall and commanding; his visage betray- 
ed an unsettled bosom, for it was darkened 
with a dreadful frown, his looks were upon 
the ground, and as he dropped his arms, 
which were folded, Amelia perceived upon 
his breast the refulgent order of Calatrava. 

“* Minda,” said she, * behold yonder ter- 
rible looking man.” 

“ The prince Pandolfo!’ exclaimed Min- 
da, as she raised her eyes in obedience to 
Amelia’s request. 





“ Pandolfo!” cried Amelia, recoiling in 
horror, “is that the man who is distined for 
the husband of Amelia?” 

“ And the vassal who so mysteriously 
interrogated me,” returned Minda. 

“‘ T have little to hope from such a man,” 
said the daughter of Altenheim, mournfully, 
“if his face is a mirror to his mind; there 
I behold relentless pride and savage cruelty. 
If I do not err, that visage is an index to 4 
volume of terrible villany! let us avoid him.” 

They now turned into another passage of 
the garden, which was separated from the 











arbour by the thick foliage of the vines and 
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They passed along without uttering 
a word, but were suddenly arrested by a 
deep groan, that issued from the bosom of 
Montaldo. Amelia started but listened. 

«“ When shall I be free from this insup- 
portable weight of misery!” cried Pandolfo, | 
«“ when will cease to burn this hell of con-' 
science!” ' 

« Smother it, my lord,” cried Geraldo, } 
“jn the embraces of Amclia.” 

“ The very voice I heard last night in the 
passage,” whispered Amelia to Minda. 

“I know delight awaits me there,” re- 
turned Montaldo to his vassal, “ but as well 
Might you expect to quench the flames of 
#tna with a tear, as to banish from my 
mind the anguish that afflicts it. I am at the 
pinnacle of power, but that spirit still pur- 
sues me, which wears the figure of a female 
but the visage of Huberto.” 

“ Huberto!” cried Minda, “ the very ban- 
dit who bore Eugenio from me, my dear | 
Lady, where will these mysterious occur- / 
rences end!” | 

“Indeed!” returned Amelia, “ then be-| 
lieve me, Minda, that Pandolfo is a villain, 
and my father shall know it.” 

“'And you, consummate villain!” cried 
Pandolfo to his servant, “ have raised an- 
other terror to torment me. Did you noi 
tell me that the prince was dead, did you 
not swear you cast him into the river?” 

«“ My lord, I did,” replied Geraldo, “ but 
‘Gaspard would not consent that he should be 
murdered. However, rest satisfied, safe with- 
in the dungeon, he must fall a prey to mea- 
gre famine. Perhaps ere this he is dead!” 
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“ ©! that I were sure it was so!” cried 
Pandolfo, “ dead, dead, and with him let my 
terrors die!” 

Amelia shuddered with horror, and seiz- 
ing the arm of the no less astonished and 
horror struck Minda, drew her forward 
to depart. But now, hearing Montaldo de- 
parting, they hesitated a few moments and 
saw him leave the garden, foliowed by Ge-' 











raldo. They then entered the arbour and) 
Amelia sunk down upon a seat, entirely’ 
overcome with her terrors, while Minda 
confounded and amazed sat down without 
uttering a word. 

“ What great end,” at length exclaimed 
Minda, “ has Providence to answer by these 
wonders!” 

“ ]’ll perish ere I wed him!” exclaimed 
Amelia, in a tone of fixed determination, 
“ perishs before my name shall be exchanged 


intreaties, you shall never force me to a 


4 could not help thinking that his coupling 


\| cism which she could not reconcile; 2 modest 
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union which I loathe!” 

Fearful that the count might have arisen 
and called for Amelia, Minda urged the 
necessity of shortening their walk and im- 
mediately returning to the castle. Accor- 
dingly, arising, they bent their way home, 
and at the gates were met by Editha, who 
informed Amelia that count Ferdinand had 
been up for some time and called for her. 
Amelia, though scarcely recovered from 
her perturbation and anxiety, flew into the 
hall and in a few minutes was clasped to the 
bosom of Altenheim. 

“ My father!” cried she, “ how happy 
am I in being once more in your arms.” 

“ My good child,” replied Ferdinand, 
“ not more happy than thy father in clasping 
to his heart the image of a departed saint. 
But come, my love, enough of transport, | 
let us bestow some moments on politeness. 
My lord,” continued he, addressing Pandol- 
fo whom Amelia had not perceived upon her 
entrance, “permit me to introduce you to the 
heiress of Altenheim; Amelia, my love, be 
known to the noble prince Pandolfo.” 
Amelia received him reluctantly, while 
Montaldo, seizing her hand, bending his 
knee and imprinting on it a fervant kiss, 
passionately exclaimed; 

“ The image of a saint indeed, my lord; 
I am confounded at beholding such divinity 
of beauty; I congratulate you on the posses- 
sion of such a treasure and anxiously wait 
the moment that shall make her mine. And 
you, my loved Amelia, suffer me to kiss 
this hand, as an emblem of that homage 
which my heart pays to your beauty and 
your virtue.” 

“ The moment, my lord,” said Amelia, 
“ that is to make me yours, may never ar- 
rive.” 

As she spoke this, she cast a contemptu- 
ous look upon Montaldo, which was unper- 
ceived by Altenheim, but at which Pan- 
dolfo looked chagrined and arose. Amelia 


his heart and the name of virtue, was a sole- 


blush, however, suffused her cheeks, at his 
compliment. 

Breakfast was now announced, and Alten- 
heim, conducting his daughter to Montzldo, 
requested him to lead her to the table and 
desired her to behold in him her husband 
and future protector. Amelia’s heart sick- 
ened at the thought, and she mentally ex- 
claimed “ Never, never!” She would have 





for one thatyl should blush to utter! no, cruel, 
crue] fathér, blind to the happines of thy 
daughter, blind to the vilainy so perceptible 











recoiled from the touch of Pandolfo, but 
dreaded the anger of her father, and 
silently permitted him to conduct Ler. The 





ieave to retire, which Altenheim the more 
readily granted as he wanted to have some 
private conversation with Pandolfo. 

“ Retire, my child,” said he, “ and com- 
mand Florival to come to me immediate- 
ly.” 

“ Florival has”’—been missing since last 
night, Amelia would have replied, but check- 
ing herself, she hastily withdrew and com- 
manded Editha to hasten and inform her 
father of the fate of Florival. 

The old woman, in relating the story, 
was often interrupted by her tears, but 
much oftener interrupted herself by passing 
encomiums upon the unfortunate youth. 
During the recital, Montaldo seemed very 
much disturbed, and traversed the room in, 
the greatest perturbation. 

(To be continued.) 
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Blow, blow, thou bitter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratude! 

: Shakspeare. 
‘¢ He that’s ungrateful hath no crimes but one, - 
All other faults may pass for virtues in him.” 
There is an instinctive principle in man 
which teaches him to love the hand that te+ 
tieves him. In the hour of sickness, or of pov- 
erty, if a sympathising friend shed over him _ 
the tear of regret, and soften his pillow of 
affliction with commisserating converse, it 
inspires him with a sensation. of the most 
exquisite nature; that sensation is gratitude. 
He that is poor, and begs his sustenance from 
door to door, has also his moments of hap- 
piness, as well as the rich man who lolls at 
ease in his chariot; those moments are 
when the generous beam of benevolence 
plays in the eyes of the person who assists 
him. His heart overflows with fervent and 
almost reverential esteem, and he pours 
forth his excess of delight in the invocation 
of blessings on his benefactor. It is then 
that he is proud of his species; it is then 
that he perceives it approaching to that per- 
fection which will be grateful to the penny- 
less wanderer and pleasing in the sight of 
God. 
Gratitude is of double effect; “ it is twice 











blest, it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes;” for what can be more consonant 
| with the rude swept feelings of the poor, 
| than to find a hearty welcome; and what 
can be more delightful to him that bestows 
it, than to perceive the object of his kind- 
ness thankful! It is a feeling perfectly divine; 
it flows from the “ lowly and contrite in 
spirit;” it humbles high crested pride; it 
teaches man his depentience upon his 








in Pandolfo, regardless of my sighs and my 


breakfast being over, Amelia requested 

















fellow-man; it is an offering to virtue; and a 
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pasport to those consoling reflections 
which on the hed of death, are satisfactory 
and which can @isarm affliction of many a 
pang. Such, then, being its consequences, 
it is not wonderful that we see so little of 
it in this world of refinement, and of civilt- 
zation? yet it is even so; cherubic as it is, it 
is ina great measure discarded from the 
human heart, whilst the canker worms of 
dissatisfaction, of envy, and avarice usurp 
its place. Or in the words of a modern poet, 
** And now, angelic maid, she secret pines, 
Whilst burning woes, and lacerating throbs 

Her bosom tear with never ending pain: 

On her white throne, where once serene she sate, 
Where she dispensed her blessings through the soul, 
Gloomy Ingratitude with hideous frown, 

Veil’d in the horrors of corroding thought, 

Plots secret mischiefs on its guardian’s peace, 
And serpent-like, against the bosom plans, 

Whose vital embers waked it into life.” 

What can be more awful to the reflection 
of a man of sensibility, than to perceive all 
his intentions of doing good frustrated or 
embittered by thankless wretches, who after 
having made him the dupe of their duplicity, 
Jaugh at his tender heart, and ridicule the 
idea of his liberality. When a man has once 
been convicted of this crime, he has been 
convicted of many, or in the words of Juve- 
nal “si ingratum dixeris, omnia dixcris; 
it is only the offspring of minds long intimate 
with the practice of other vices; whose 
hearts have become callous to the feelings 
of human nature, and absolutely partake of 
the spirit of Milton’s arch-fiend. When we 


consider how little is gained by this beha- 
. viour we are astonished that it has been so 


frequently pursued. If we look upon it in 
any of the most common occurrences of life, 


itis horrible beyond what we have before 


seen; but when observed in its career in the 


is horrible beyond conception. How dread- 
ful it is, can only be told by him who has 
experienced its insults. He that has taken 
another by the hand with the sincere grasp 
of commiseration and led him to wealth and 
grandeur, and is then despised by him, and 
insulted, can tell it. He who has been lured 
to assist another out of distresses, and is 
plunged in the midst of them, and then left 
to extricate himself the best way he can, 
can tell it. He who has confided his secrets 
and his wealth to one he thought a bosom 
friend, but who proved to be a villain, and 
treacherously deceived him, can tell it. He 
who has loved with the enthusiasm of youth- 
ful attachment and has been undermined 
by him he raised from nothing, can tell it. 
He who has reared a child in all the fondest 
indulgence of affection, and is then deserted 
in his old age, and left comfortless and for 








lorn, can tell; yes, he can tell “ how sharpe: 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child?’ But he only can tell it, and the 
maxiins of philosophy in this hour are cold, 
and uninteresting, and of no effect. O! In- 
gratitude, thou disturber of the common 
peace, thou who strikest to the tone of dis- 
cordance the key of pleasure, thou who hast 
awakened in the bosom of man a real hell; 
cease thy iniquitous counsels, let thy spell 
over mankind cease, and yield thy sceptre 
to softer feelings. Thou art the sprite of 
malice, the being of discontent, the misera- 
ble demon who devours all comfort and all 
happiness; why will not men turn from thy 
counsels? why will they not desert thy ways? 
| and clasping each other in the affectionate 
embrace of a social life devoted to virtue, 
expel thee from their bosoms and melt at 
the favours conferred on them by each 
other, and hail again the dominion of sacred 
satisfaction, of heaven born gratitude! 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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MY LIFE, WRITTEN BY MYSELF. 
(Concluded. ) 

| “Lo! dead” Fantanda “ weltering in her blood.” 
| How she came by her death never till 
this day have I been able to discover; how- 
ever, let this be a warning to wives to let 
their husbands have something to say in their 
notions of going abroad. Here was an era 
in my life. Grief completely choked me; 
| for not a single papoose had we, when this 
unfortunate affair took place, and I saw no 
| prospect of rescuing my name from imme- 
diate oblivion. To mend the matter, there 











| was a surly old rascal Otanktoria, spoken of 
by my friend Anthony above, who wished 
| to despoil me of the fame I had so justly 
circle of society, in the bosom of a family, it | and so gloriously acquired, by saying that 
| it was he himself being painted white, and 


| not I that killed king Brotibesthan. This 


Mr. Reader, hurt my feelings much, and 
é consequence of its gaining some belief, 
I gave up the command of their victorious 
| army in disgust, and returned to my own 





heaps « to weep over my misfortunes, 


| and to curse the teachery of this world. The 
| song above inserted drew the vengeance 
|| of Otanktoria and his whole party on my 


| faithful friend Anthony Andegulous, for by 
wom time they had procured an interpreter, 
| contrary to my knowledge, aud the abomi- 
nable old villain took it in such high dud- 
geon, and was so direfully exasperated, 
that he determined to massacre us both. 
Great as I have often proved myself in the 
tumult of the battle, 1 always from my ve- 
ry childhood had a most insuperable aver- 


sion to the idea of being killed in a sneak- 





Ping manner a-bed. If he had threatened to” 















approach me “ in any way but that, my firm 
nerves had never trembled.” In the first 
place, consider the disgracefulness of a war- 
rior dying eyen a natural death, and in the 
second place, how much more disgraceful 
to be scuryily killed asleep, and you will 
not wonder at my honourable aversion to 
that kind of an exit. So it happened, but 
how I cannot tell, that Anthony aforesaid, 
was little less averse to it than myself, and 
as this ungrateful people, charged me with 
cowardice the very moment I left them 
to themseleves, and flocked daily round 
the standard of Otanktoria, my spirits began 
to droop under the burden that was dash- 
ed upon my shoulders in such an unseemly 
manner. 

That is the very reason of my being at this 
time so serious, and I do solemnly vow and 
pretest unto you one and all,-that in spite of 
every exertion to overcome them I cannot 
make myself master of my feclings at this 
time. Think of it, ifa single reader of 
you is humane, think of a man losing his 
wife and his honour in such an underhand- 
ed manner, on the same day, and then 
conclude whether any human being could 
help feeling dejected, comfortless and for- 
lorn. Be that as it may though, it is just 
what I promised you sometime ago con- 
cerning the end of my history, and therefore 
you cannot say I have shuffied foully; a clear 
conscience renders the rest of my labour 
light. 

Seeing how every thing was working 
against me; my fame going to rack, and my 
life in such imminent danger, my fellow sol- 
dier and my very good friend, Anthony An- 
dagulous, and I projected the plan of leay- 
ing the inhospitable rascals and seeking 
our fortune where she might prove kinder.” 
My wife was dead, and although I confess 
the good old Hugh was much my favourite, 
and my father and mother were ties of a 
powerful nature, yet I took up courage to 
lay the matter completely before them, and 
they having painfully yielded me their con- 
sent we departed immediately hot foot, with- 
out knowing whither we were going. Each 
of us had a bow ahd arrow and Anthony had 
an old dagger, with which we were deter- 
mined to fight our way if we met with any 
opposition. Happily this did not occur, for 
we avoided our late enemies, and after tra- 
velling many days at length we found our- 
selves in a land of civilization. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of reflections, plots, and 
notions, were revolved in our minds, how we 
should do about making a living, for al- 
though in our journey we found the savages 
yery hospitable yet we to say the truth, hard- 
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ly expected as much from those who had 
refined all the baser passions of the soul and 
were absorbed.in worldly pursuits. Now I 
have witnessed our philosophical surmise to 
be true; and if it were not that I want to 
finish this sketch, as much as my readers 
want to see it finished, I would absolutely 
moralise two pages. It is a most noble sub- 
ject, it is seldom moral writers hit on such 
a one; but “ Quid doceo?” what am I gab- 
bling about? Not about my history I’m sure, 
and that is what I ought to be scrambling 
through. Here goes, then. No plan could 
we form worth calling a plan, by the which 
to live, until it crossed our brains, by acci- 
dent or fate, or what you will, that we would 
turn authors. Anthony, as he has fully proven 
himself to be, is no mean poet, and in prose 
writing, although I say it myself, I write in 
as stiff a style as most men. This thought 
cheered us, for it did not enter our heads till 


we had heard of the vast thirst of the | 


present race after novels and romances. 
This was told us at the very further- 
most verge of civilization, and so on we 
travelled, spreading our fame as a novel wri- || 
ter, and a historian, I being the novelist, in 
every city, town and village we passed 


through. We first intended both to write || 


novels; but it was one of Anthony’s ideas 


that the world ought to have something more | 


solid to mix with them; this however proved 
to be a mistaken notion, for I was invited to 
all the genteel] families in the towns we stop- 
ped at, as we came along; and treated in a 
most delicious manner, while the poor old 
solid historian was neglected at his lodgings. 
Thus he was again induced to embrace our 
first determination, and arriving at Philadel- 
phia we wrote many volumes of this kind of 
composition, which let me tell you sir, have 
been much, very much admired. Having 
been published anonymously I forbear to 
mention their titles. And here sir in this ve- 
ry town do we live on the proceeds of our 
work, he a bachelor, and I a widower, as 
happy as philosophers: so indeed we are. 
Personal descriptions I despise, therefore 
let the reader fancy me just such a looking 
man, and just as old a one as he sees fit. 
HUGH HEADLOFTY. 


For the Repertory. 


To the Editor. 
Venerated and most conciliating sir, 

I disrobe myself from the magic mantle 
of imagination, and descend from the view- 
less halls of fancy, in obedience to the voice 
of gratified yanity, which impressively com- 
mands me to compliment the profound dis- 
cernment you have displayed, in adorning 


your column with my elegant and truly 
admirable epistle. 

This present communication is not the 
result of fear lest my preceding one should 
have failed in its object, or that it has not 
excited universal approbation and applause. 
No sir; I am so perfectly satisfied with its 
reception, that I am determined this epistle, 
which I entend as a modest display of my 
moral principle, shall contain a flow of lan- 
guage, in which elegance shall combine 
with perspicuity and strength, to compicte 
the impression of astonishment and admira- 
tion already made and mingle it with en- | 
thusiasm for me the author. | 

It generally happens that the opinions of | 
men of genius and science, when drawn into | 
action by the discussion of subjects with | 

| 
| 








which both are intimately acquainted clash: 
but I observe, with no little pleasure, that | 
in this our slight acquaintance, the very in- 


} 
| fancy of that equal admiration which must 
|| ever exist, our sentiments flow in perfect | 
| unison. My heart pants to embrace a kin- | 
| dred object, and nothing but the mandate | 
of imperious necessity prevents me from | 
throwing aside the dark mantle of obsurity, | 
‘and sunning myself in the warm glow of | 
a personal sympathetic communion. The | 
| heroes of Fingal dreaded to fall in their ! 
youth, without the shield of their renown, | 
i lest the hunters should pass their tomb re- 
gardiess. And I am equally fearful of dis- 
covering myself, till I have shaded my blush- 
| ing brows, with a wreathe of myrtle, whose 
| verdure shall alike dety the venomed breath 
ot the critic, and the obliterating influence 
| 
| 
} 
| 














of time. When that period arrives, and I 
confidently believe it is not far removed, 
I will burst open the ** human ken” like 
‘the glorious luminary of day, which long 
obscured, rolls away the sable curtains of 
almost impenetrable zther, and _ shines 
through the slowly retreating gloom with | 
renovated lustre. 

} I have, most grave sir, been a minute ob- 
server of the vices and virtues of “ this 
breathing world,” and having already ex- 
tracted the mote from my own eye, I am 
perfectly competent to perform the same 
service to my neighbours. It is a profession 
I have Spontaneously adopted: and though 
not unfrequently I have forgotten myself in 
interfering in the concerns of others, I have 
a consolation in store which the numerous 
class of my cotemporary busybodies are not 
possessed of. My motives are good, and even 
my errors flow from my innate goodness of 
heart. The boast of this possession is rather 
diminished by its being alwavs considered 
an universal virtue, from the highly polished 
profligate down to the brutal freebaoter, 




















+ 


pettyfogging attorney. Each, however glar- 
ing his vices, and however circumscribed 


flew out of the room; first telling me he left 
|me with one of the best hearted fellows in 


| was the more satisfactory as I very much ad- 


|, rounding auditors. His countenance was pre- } 


|| peared before me in his native colours: never) 
| before had hypocrisy: ¢ 


'so fair a tenement, and shuddered to re=)| 
collect I had once considered him as any} 


‘rom the learned advocate to the sneaking 


his good qualities, possesses that “ goodness 
of heart,” that, like a sponge, wipes out all 
his vices and his follies. 

Not long since I was introduced to the 
presence of one of these good hearted be- 
ings. “ Dick Heartly, this is my excellent 
friend Mr. Quiz,” was the introductory lan- 
guage. I bowed profoundly and took a seat 
near the gentleman. I had not sat long ere 
my friend jumped up and recollecting an 
engagement, pleaded our consideration, and 





the world, whose conversation would inter. 
est, amuse and delight me. This information | 


mired the appearance of my companion. His 
conversation indeed professed in-an eminent 
degree, that open liberality and generosity of 
sentiment, which never fail attracting the: 
attention and commanding the respect of sur- 


al 


possessing; benevolence and good will bea 
ed from it, and his manners were highly cul 1 
tivated. | 

1 need scarcely tell you, exalted sir, of 
the satisfaction 1 derived from our intére} 
course: I took every opportunity of being in} 
his society, and he appeared to seek mine as’ 
sedulously. I believed him to be every thing: 
that was good and noble: but this, belief ii 
an enlightened moment totally dissaj ody) 
and the best hearted fellow in the world ap-) 





‘villainy assumed} 


friend! ; 
This pure pattern of goodness, had been 
extensively engaged in commerce: his ships 
proudly rode on the broad bosom of the 
ocean, freighted with wealth: his trade w 
successful: he was honoured and respected. 
The widow and the fatherless found a friend,| 
ta father in him. Such was the picture’s fairs 
est side, and so far he was worthy of the 
versal term. Circumstances occured 
made it necessary to part with his wealth o 
his honesty; he paused; honesty and probity) 
were the sacrifice; he yielded them and: | 
drew into the dreadful gulph of poverty, hig 
most intimate friend, the companion of his) 
heart, and the father of a numerous otepaall 
who were doomed to behold the author of 
their ruin roll in luxurious ease in his sof 
cushioned coach, or eclipse the bucks of 
English bond street, in his dashing curricle 
and tandem. Think not, most serious sir 
this picture is the mere creation of the brain 
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To 


re enema 


tis something more than phantasy; such cha- 
racters have existed, and even now exist. 

May you, my esteemed though unknown 
friend, escape the friendship of those amiable 
beings, whose goodness of heart counterbal- 
ances dishonesty, seduction, treachery and 
drunkenness. May you ever bask in the warm 
stnshine of sincere friendship and prosperi- 
ty; may your name be the companion of mine 
in its glorious descent to posterity; and the 
wreathes which must eventually entwine 
our temples, be coequally green and lasting. 
A spirit of prophecy compels me to proclaim 
that the names of Quiz and your honourable 
self shall live renowned till they are—for- 
gotten! 

- Farewel, respected sir, if my present de- 
termination should prove durable, you will 
receive no more admirable episties, nor sa- 
tireskeen, from PEREZ QUIZ, ESQ. 
whose residence is erected near the grove 


| of laurels, whose ears are constantly saluted 


by the soft murmurs of a babbling r'll, whose 
flouting ringlets are fanned by the soft sigh 
of amorous zephyrs, whose path is strewn 
by viewless hands with the fairest and most 
fragrant wild flowers, and whose flights of 
_ fancy are ever varied with sublimity, simpli- 
city and elegance. Once more farewel. 


—. 1 oe 
For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK Ill. 
(Continued.) 
ARGUMENT. 


; Satan instigates our Lord to cast himself from the 


o. 


temple; Apostrophe; Reply of Jesus; The Temp- 

ter being again foiled, bears the Saviour to the 
top of a mountain and shows him the kingdoms 

of the world; Golconda. 

Thou dids’t upon the Lord of heaven depend, 


To feeble man a father and a friend; 


} Had no death dealing potence upon thee: 


deen ww 


And meagre famine has, I plain'y see, 

560 
¥et still perhaps my rising thought but lies, 

And thou art not he for whom I ieft the skies, 


*). To flash conviction but one wonder more, 


‘Then will I own thee and with joy adore! 
One further proof of thy dependent love, 
Dependent on the will of Heaven above; 
Then will I kneel and humble reverence pay, 
And hail thee equal to the Lord of day! 


565 


» Lo! streams of light the orient now adorn, 


* A nobler method thou can’st not devise, 


yee nt 


* And the sun blushes on the cheek of morn, 


Behoid thou art here upon the temple’s height, 
Before all men, who wonder at the sight; 


Though death seems ready and though danger 


frown, 
-¥f thou be he, then cast thee headlong down; 


To prove thy matchless mission from the skies; 
T’assert thy Godhead equal, and proclaim 
Through the wide earth the glory of thy name. 


| The sound shall fly and startle ew’ry shore, 


All feel convinced who dared to doubt before; 580 


Hell, that will soon attempt thy soul to cheat, 


570 


575 


Before engaged will suffer adefeat; 

Nature exult, and from this pregnant hour 

The world shall own thee and adore thy power; 

Before thy dread omnipotence shall bow, 585 

And thou be lord of nature, only thou! 

Now wherefore hesitate to take the fall, 

Does danger fill thee with a strange appal? 

Hence then, imposter, for thou can’st not be, 

Th’eternal Son, the long expected He; 590 

For what couid injure him, what deed be done, 

To usher ruin to th’ eternal son? 

Tis written, guardian angels shall attend 

| The son of God, from ev’ry wrong defend; 

| To guard him leave their worship rourid the throne, 

| Lest he should dash his foot against a stone! 596 

| If thou be he, secure from danger, then, 
Dread not the peril and despise the pain; 

Upon the God of heaven again rely, 

If he support thee thou can’st never die! 

His guardian spirits flutter now above, 


600 


| To watch the offspring of his endless love; 


On them rely, thy list of wonders crown, 

Cast thyself, headlong, from this summit down! 
Thyself cast down: malicious Satan, why 605 

Did’st not thou hurl him through the ambient sky? 

Why not that arm, which, in presumptuous spite, 

Raised the Redeemer to that trembling height, 

That same Redeemer thence precipitate, 

With all the triumph of infuriate hate? 

Was it because thy unrelenting will, 

Sought not the body but the soul to kill? 

No, either would a new felt joy impart 

To sooth the anguish of thy tortured heart; 

But the same power that suffered thee to raise 615 

The tempted Saviour to that fearful place; 

Th’almighty vigour which in Jesus lies. 

Now checks thy malice and thy rage defies; 

That dreadful strength, that potence not thine own, 

May lift him up but shall not dash him down! 620 

So when that Saviour bade the earth appear, - 

And the earth rose rom chaos vast and drear; 

When yet the ocean round resistless roil’d, 

With power infuriate swelling uncontrol’d; 

This dread commandment to th’ obedient wave,625 

With voice of echoing majesty he gave; 

No more unconquered let thy billows ride, 

Ocean obey, I bid thy streams divide; 

Thus far thy rage may go, this line is made 

Earth’s ambient bulwark, here it must be stay’d!630 
Had Hell, to effect the purpose of his pride, 

Heaven’s true and sacred record misapplied? 

To that the Saviour still will have recourse, 

He wields the weapon, gives it all its force; 

*Tis written? say’st thou, Spirit, he returns, 

While indignation on his visage burns: 

Tis written, also, in that glorious word, 

I charge thee, creature, do not tempt thy Lord! 

Apollyon heard and swell’d his wrathful breast, 

‘Trembling with rage and yet with fear opprest; 640 

He cannot, though his efforts all combine, 

Elude the answer cogent and divine. 

Yet, though his endeavours proved in vain, 

He dares attempt the fearful act again! 

The weapons, which he hoped would have prevgil’d 

‘To move presumption and distrust, had fail’d; 646 

Still a new hope resists unwish’d despair, 

For still new arrows does his quiver bear! 

Now earthly grandeur its effect must try 

If Christ its bright allurements can defy, 

As with the hope of heavenly once he stole 

From yielding man his all immortal soul! 





610 


635 


650 








When his deep arts subdued too yielding Eve, 





Who fondly tempted Adam to receive. 

Now Satan from the temple’s height withdrew, 
And with the Lord precipitately flew 656 
To that tall rock whence Chemos view’d before, 
The sacred Baptist on the crowded shore: 

Thus seeking, led by blind presumption still, 

By change of place, to effect his baleful will. 666 
So too proud Balak, Moab’s haughty lord, 

Would urge too yielding Belaam to afford 
Prophetic aid, with vengeful soul, to spread 
Divine accurses upon Israel’s head; 

Thrice changed the spot, still hoping to succeed, 
And gain permission to perform the deed: 666 
In vain at Airjath did the prophet try, 

For heavenly vengeance threaten’d from the sky; 
Further he strove, but yet avail’d no more, 
The field of Zophim and the height Peor/ 

Now the tall summit of the tow’ring pile, 
The Tempter touches with seraphic smile. 
O! arch deceiver, O! malicious joy; 

That thus could smile and smiling would destroy! 
Now from the hill around he casts a look, 675 
While with his load of guilt the mountain shook! 
Far as the keenness of his sight can fly, 
Unnumber’d worlds and kingdoins met his eye; 
Their various beauties arch Apollyon knew, 

Each designates and bids the Saviour view! 680 
Raise thy faint head, awhile, and view, he cries, 
Where Ganges worshipp’d strexm translucent lies; 
Behold, and let it raise thy proud desires, 
Where rich Golconda lifts her golden spires: 
There in her pompous palaces await 
Gorgeous apparel and imperial state; 


676 


685 





There dazzling halls obedient vassals fill, 

Who wait, submissive, for their sovereign’s will; 
No parching thirst or hunger enters there, 

«No body’s pain, no spirit’s deep despair; 

Nor day nor night the tuneful chorus cease, 
ut all is joy and never ending peace. 

And see where now appears her open’d mines, 
In which the diamond’s bright effulgence shines; 
Its keener radiance dims my distant sight, 695 
A silver moon within those worlds of night. 

Now the attendant vassal enters there, 

To his dread lord the pearly gift to bear; 

Mow to be envied is his peerless lot, 

Who reigns a sovereign in that golden spot. 708 


690 


For the Repertory. 


STANZAS, 
On the death of Mrs R— B—. 





Soft plaintive notes attune my lyre, 

And thou, oh muse! the strains inspire, 
Not with a thirst for fame, 

But with that heart lamenting theme, 

That thrilling grief, that wo extreme, 
Which trembles in-my frame. 


Oh! mourn, ye poor, ye wretched mourn, 
From earth your dearest blessing’s torn, 
Sweet guardian of your peace! 
She’s gone, that with affection’s care, 

Oft saved you from corroding care, 
And bade your sorrows cease: 


Who, mortal’s firmest friend assign’d, 

(Celestial influence o’er her mind,) 
She unto man was given, 

To solace sorrow here below, 

Kind consolations to bestow, 








And then be snatch’d to heayen. 














—_—«_«—¥—<—€— "_—_—K—=s[_ewellea_ 
Yet whilst bewailing this sad loss 
Let it not all your soul engross, 
Nor swell the floods of grief; 
Though raised to mansions in the sky, 
Her glorious precepts still are nigh, 
To minister relief. 


Her presence useless ’tis to crave, 

Her pure examples still you have, 
Unfolded to your view; 

Who walk’d in virtue’s brightest road, 

And being summon’d by her God, 


Has left that road for you. 
ORESTES. 


—__—— 


For the Repertory. 


THE SONNETTEER. No. IV. 
TO INDIFFERENCE. 


What is so chilling as the vacant stare 
Of bold Indifference? ANON. 


Then hear me, Henry, this fond prayer is mine, 
That ne’er my heart, when once with friendship 
warm’d, 
May causeless change the enlivening glow divine, 
For the cold thrill by pale Indifference form’d. 


Thine, oh, Indifference! is the careless smile, 
The frigid feeling, waked for self alone: 

From thee in vain would wretchedness beguile 
A Soothing tear, to luli its hapless moan. 


Thy breast is colder than the flinty rock 
That never opes to morning’s balmy tears, 

Thy soul unbending as the stubborn oak, 
That in the gale its tall top proudly rears. 


Oh! e’er my bosom yields to thy cold sway 
May it forget to beat and shrink in dust away. 
EDWY. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


TO MISS E—S— 
Cease, Eliza, thy locks to despoil, 
And remove the bright steel from thy hair; 
For fruitless and fond is thy toil, 
Since nature has made thee so fair. 


While rose on thy cheek shall remain, 
And thy eyes so bewitchingly shine, 

‘Phy endeavours must still be in vain, 
For attraction will always be thine. 


CELEMOND. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
EPIGRAMS. 


. Bob, who was prentice to a draper, 
To read had never learn’d, 
Yet thought he would peruse the paper, 
Which wrong side up he tura’d. 


Come, Thomas, and look here, cried he, 
(Addressing a poor clown) 

There’s been a devilish storm at sea, 
The ships are upside down. 


A braggert sportsman mecting once 
(When seeking after game) 

With Frank, whom he esteemed a dunce, 
And who thought him the same. 


Taunted most sorely at his doom, 
Condemn’d at work to stay, 
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Whilst he could at his pleasure roam, 
And shoot the live long day. 
Quoth Frank, fd rather you than me, 

What needs your roller locks, 
Pll bet ten pound you do not see 
A single bird in flocks. 


—_—S 


L 


A preacher, in a sermon on repentance, 
in which he insisted that actions, and not 
tears and pious exclamations, were the signs 
of a sincere repentance, concluded with this 
illustrative apologue:—A bird catcher hav- 
ing caught his prey, used to kijl them by 
strangling them. In this action, he happen- 
ed one day to hurt his finger, and shed tears 
in consequence. See, says a young bird, he 
shows signs of pity upon us. Do not mind 
his weeping eyes, replied an old bird, look 
at his bloody hands. 


os 


A gentleman once was sitting at dinner at 
the lower end of the table, where there was 
much strange company. A friend whispered 
to him, that a certain lady at the upper end 
of the table was a great scholar, well ac- 
quainted with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. The lady had been using her fingers 
and mouth in picking the leg of a roasted 
goose, which had given a glossy appearance 
to her lips, chin and cheeks. “I know not 
(said the gentleman) what may be her knowl- 
edge of Roman affairs, but she certainly 
shines conspicuous in all the lustre of grease. 


a 


Air street, in London, is famous for poets; 
Swallow street for gluttons; Golden square 
for meney-lenders; and Bond street for cre- 
ditore. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We must solicit the pardon of Simon 
Snug for not complying with his request. 
His review is mislaid or unfortunately lost, 
but should we find it, we will immediately 
return it to him. We are extremly chagrin- 
ed that an accident of this kind should have 
occurred, but his candour will attribute it to 
the multiplicity of business. 

Automath is not forgotten; but want of 
time has preyented our attending to his 
‘ Religion.’ 

The communication of Pedestro cannot 
appear, he can have it by calling et the office, 
Marshall Street. 

The request of Romeo will »e cheerfully 
complied with, as soon as we have a few 
moments leisure to bestow upon his com- 





The intercourse between this city and the city of 
Amboy, New Jersey, is prohibited on account of a 
pestilential or imfectious disease prevailing in the 
latter place. 
— 
Charleston, Sep. 11. 

It is again our painful duty to detail the awful 
effects of a dreadful visitation upon our ill-fated 
city; a tornado having passed through it, carrying 
death and desolation in its progress. 

On Tuesday last, at half past 12 o’clock, a tornado 
| unprecedented here in its extent and effects, cros- | 
, 8ed a section of our city. It first took effect at Fort 
Mechanick, situated on the south east point of the 
city, and passing from thence in a north west di- 
rection, it crossed the town in a direct line to the 
pond on the north side of Common’s Bridge; how 





have not learnt. In its progress it overturned and 
completely destroyed a great number of houses 
and out buildings, unroofed others, and prostrated 
trees, fences, and almost every thing coming in) 


of the scene of devastation, that the loss to the city 
will fall little short of that experienced by the cala- / 


| great loss of property, we have, on this occasion, 
to lament the loss of several valuable lives. - 


yards in width. 
This dreadful visitation is more afflicting tham 
even the rav ages of a conflagration. The to 
struck suddenly; passed through the city 
the rapidity of lighting, and in an instant in 
ved in destruction and death both the habitati 
and inhabitants. No notice of the approachi 
danger was given, and before friendship and h 
manity could fly to the relief of the sufferers, all 
was involved in ruin. It was preceeded by a mo- 
mentary deceitful calm, and was attended by 
steady rumbling noise resembling that of a o3 
riage rattling over a pavement. 















—_———— 
Clanese Tartary.—It is stated in a German pa' 
on the authority of some merchants who have 


named Baghvan-Ho, has recently collected a num 
ber of followers in Grand Tartary, and has induced * 
them, in conjunction vith several wandering tribes | 


profess the utmost 
other tribes,was characterized by all that zeal which 


vans which traverse the desert island pay him 

bute, though escorted by Chinese or Russian sol- 
diers. The merchants who were introduced to him 
fell prostrate at the threshold of his tent, and ree 
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far it has extended its ravages into the country we |} 


contact with it. It is computed, from a hasty view > 


mitous fire in October last- But, in addition to this | 





ved at Moscow from China, that an adventurers!’ 


of Mingas, to submit to his authority in thepuble 4 
character of Prince and Pontiff. His followers be. | 
lieving him to be possessed of supernatural power,” 
devotion to his will, and their’ | 
conduct on several occasions, when attacked by 


marks the adherents of a new religion, The caras 


mained in that position during the audience: he | 
spoke to them in four languages, and was courte~ 
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ous in his manner.—The Chinese government of 
Nayman, not daring to attack him, lately sent some 
‘individuals in his confidence with presents, and or- 
ders to learn his views, resources, &c. Baghvan-Ho, 
at this audience, assumed the title of king of Tar- 
tary and made a pompous display of his followers, 
about 60,000 of whom were armed with bows and 
‘arrows, lances, and different guns. To show the 
influence he possessed over them, he made a signal, 
and 100 voluntarily embraced death by stabbing 
themselves to the heart. The Chinese government, 
alarmed at the proximity of this aspiring chieftain, 
-was strengthening the frontier garrisons, and tak- 
ing other measures of precaution against the con- 
solidation of a power, which not only threatened 
the independence of the country, but menaced the 


From the New York Evening Post. August 27. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
There have lately been deposited in the Ameri- 


pencil of Salvator Rosa; one representing a Bull |) 
Bait, the othera Lion Hunt. These pieces, which 
are uniques, and were considered by their author 
as his chief @’ouvre, are undoubtedly superior to 
any painting in this country, and will maintain a 
distinguished rank among the admired productions 
of the celebrated Roman artists —That all doubts 
as to ite authenticity may be removed, the foilow- 














“gef William Campbell, a brave Scotchman, who with 


© ib hae . 
» \tdlian, who accompanied the Pretender’s army, as 


§, 


| | ages, in the streets of Naples, he was accidentally 


himself. The Italian further related that in his fami- 


| Pretender, in the rebellion of 1745. He was enga- 
' ised in the battle of Culloden, and in that battle, 


ter of Wm. Hunter, esq. attorny general of the 
state of Rhode-Island, to John C. Bogert, esq. se- 
eretary of the academy. 
The extracts. 

“ These paintings were formerly the property 


| 
ing concise history is given, extracted from a let- | 
| 


“most of his clan, were engaged on the side of the 


~at the peril of his own life, saved that of a noble 


Me pope’s nuncio, or as represéntative of- the 
Ciholic interest. They both effected their escape | 
* tothe.coast of France; Campbell became a sailor, 
and in the course of a few years was captain of a 
} trading vessel to Italy. During one of those voy- 








| met, and immediately recognized by the grate fui,Ita- 


| tian, who treated him, during his stay, with every | going to Europe resided at this place, and spent 


| friemfty civility and attention, and at his departure 
; bestowed upon him these very paintings, with an 
“assurancé that they were highly esteemed; that 
| they had been inherited by him, and were original- 
‘ly obtained by his ancestors from Salvator Rosa 


ly the traditionary account was, that Salvator deem- 
ed them the happiest eflorts of his own pencil; that 
, they were uniques, and that he had not, and would 
_not make any copies of them The Italian bestow- 
ed them upon Campbell, as a reward for saving | 
is life, and assured him, that cither in Paris or 





London he could make his fortune by them: To 
London, as outlawed for treason, he dare not go; 
and to Paris, for some reason we cannot now ex- 
plain, he did not go; but about the year 1751, he 
came to Newport, Rhode Island, and brought with 
him these pictures. He died there about the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty eight, and | 
at the sale of C’s effects, these paintings were | 
purchased by my father, Dr. Wm. Hunter. With 
C. he had beed long acquainted, and knew the his- 
tory and value of these paintings. His own opinion 
of their value was, however, confirmed by that of 
Mr. Alexander, a painter of celebrity and excel- 
lence, at that time travelling in this country. 


From the time of purchase to this moment, they 
have not been removed from the place where you 
saw them. By the men of science and taste, they 
were gazed at with astonishment, as being where 
they were; but their originality and merits were 
universally allowed, and their history is now bet- 
ter known in Europe than this country. They have 
been visited by most travellers, before and during 
but particularly since the revolution. It was the 
long residence of the English and French armies 
here, that occasioned their history to be so widely 
spread, and their merits to be so well ascertained. 
Among the officers of the English army, who at 
that time bestowed upon them particular attention, 
and have since inquired after them and urged 
their being sent to Europe, was the present Duke 
of Northumberland, then Lord Piercy; the present 
Ear] of Moira, then Lord Rawdon; Col. French 
and Admiral Stanhope. Among the French were 
Duke De afterwards Duke de Biron, 
Count Forsen, Count Dillon, Court de Nocl and 


Lawam, 


others. But it may perhaps be more gratifying to 
know what the artists of own country have thought 
of them. The celebrated painter, G Stuart, is a 
native of this town, but it is now forty years since 
he has seen these paintings; yet, in February last, 
at Boston, he described them to me, with the 
most distinct recollection of every object, in colours 
as vivid, and lights as strong as their own. He 
knows perfectly well the merits and history of 
these paintings, and has always been solicitous 
that they should try their fortune in England. 
Washington Alston, an artist of pre-eminent genius, 
whose name and talents are better known in Italy 


and England than in this country, previous to his 


day after day in examining and studying these 
panungs. After an absence of eight years, during 
which he had seen and studied the best collec- 
tions of Europe, he returned with an opinion, 
which he freely expressed, that there could be 
no doubi as to the antiquity and extraordinafy 
value of the paintings; that his own ideas of their 
merit were greatly increased by the comparisons 
he had made, and that the only reason he had to 
doubt their being the work of Salvator Rosa was, 
that he had seen no piece of his in Europe equal 
to them.” 





TF 


Mr. Hunter has loaned these paintings to the 
academy for a few months for the gratification of 
its visitors; and it must bea subject of regret with 


| every artist and amateur, and indeed every person 


who feels an interest in the progress of the arts in 
this country, that this institution has not the means 





| of retaining them. They will probably be taken to 
| England in the course of the next year, where their 
| 


|| merits will be duly appreciated, and the owner re- 


| ceive for them a price proportionate to their value 
——— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
September 14, 7811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 7th to the 14th September. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Cholera Morbus 0 4 Fever, typhus 2 0 
Consump. of lungs 8 1 Hooping cough 0 3 
Convulsions 0 1 Hives 0 1 
Decay 2 O Inflam. of liver 1 il 
Diarrhea 1 0O Siill born 0 1 
Debility 1 0 Unknown 0 8 
Dropsy 0 2 _— 
Drowned 2.0 21 21 
Dysentery 1 3 __ 
Fever, intermittent 1 0 Total 42 
Fever, billious 2 0 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 12 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 2 60 70 1 
2 5 5 70 80 2 

5 10 0 80 90 0 

10 20 2 90 100 0 

2u 3u if 100 110 0 

3U 4U 4 iis 

4U 30 5 Total 42 


By order of the Board of Health 
JOUN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


9 o’clock. 12 o’clock clock. 
September 9 64 66 67 
10 65 67 67 
11 65 66 67 
12 70 72 71 
15 69 71 73 
14 66 68 71 





TEAMS OF 1HE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded. to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. ‘Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 














pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 








PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Hearit, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth atrects, 








near St. Mary’ church. 
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